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^Vmerica has lost its most eloquent spirit, its finest voice. The world of freedom and human dignity has 
lost its most articulate champion. . , . 

Like Lincoln he will be remembered more for what he stood for than for the offices he held; more for 
the ideals he embodied than the positions in which he served. For history honors men more for what they 
were than who they were. And by this standard he holds a permanent place on that tiny roster of those 
who will be remembered as long as mankind is strong enough to honor greatness. It seems such a short 
time ago that, out of Illinois, came that thoughtful eloquence summoning an entire nation back from its 
dangerous drift toward contentment and complacency. For an entire generation of Americans he imparted 
a nobility to public life and a grandeur to American purpose which has already reshaped the life of the 
nation and which will endure for many generations.” 


Lyndon B. Johnson 
The President 

July 14, 1965 
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Jt was said — often by his critics, sometimes with regret 
by his friends — that Adlai Stevenson had a habit of speak- 
ing above the heads of the American people. 

Each man must judge that for himself. I do know that 
Adlai Stevenson often spoke out ahead of many American^ 
of lesser vision, as when he advocated the ending of nuclear 
tests. 

I recall the exhilirating days of the 1952 and 1956 cam- 
paigns — days during which Stevenson, breaking with the 
well-worn customs of campaign oratory, talked sense to the 
American people. 

Indeed, he talked more than sense — for his eloquence, his 
wit, and his profundity transcended good sense and achieved 
the ampler dimensions of timeless wisdom. 

This great and generous man helped reshape the lives of 
many Americans. 

j \ . mong the many who lifted their heads to listen to him, 
there were countless thousands of men and women who had 
not hitherto seen in American political life any compelling 
challenge to the best in them. 

Hearing him, they saw differently. They saw that, if they 
wished our democracy to live and grow, they had to assume 
their own share of personal responsibility for its future. 

These men and women thronged into the Stevenson cam- 
paign as volunteers. They licked the stamps, stuffed the 
envelopes, rang the doorbells. They worked tirelessly day 
and night. They learned by doing — and they learned well. 

American politics has never been, could never be the same 
again. The volunteers had come into it, and come to stay. 
And they brought with them a vaulting idealism and a deep 
dedication to the public welfare. 


We have seen their spirit at work in the victories of the 
late President Kennedy and of President Johnson, and in the 
achievements of their Administrations. Under the inspired 
and effective leadership of President Johnson, it is helping 
to re-make our American community into the Great Society. 

Some of the men and women who accepted Stevenson’s 
challenge to live for their country as well as themselves hold 
high office in the Administration or sit in the Congress of 
the United States. Others are at work less visibly but just as 
effectively in the Peace Corps, the struggle for civil rights, 
the war against poverty, and the many other areas in which 
this Administration is thrusting forward into the future. 

Still others, in cities, towns and villages throughout the 
United States, carry on their own private careers, while giv- 
ing sacrificially of their time and energy to every political 
and civic organization dedicated to the improvement of their 
community and their country. These are the living roots of 
democracy, without which it cannot flourish whatever is 
done in Washington. 


A dlai Stevenson lives in the minds and hearts of all these 
many people — and, even more significantly, in their deeds. 
I can think of no public figure who, while not privileged to 
hold the highest office in the land, did more to raise the level 
of American political life and inspire it with the aspiration 
to excellence. 


Adlai E. Stevenson 

by 

Hubert H. Humphrey 




VICE PRESIDENT 



Excerpts from 

1952 and 1956 Campaign Speeches 
by Adlai E. Stevenson 


Democratic National Convention 
Chicago , July 21, 1952 

Midwestern Ideas 
Here, on the prairies of Illinois and the Middle West, we 
can see a long way in all directions. We look to east, to 
west, to north, and south. Our commerce, our ideas, come 
and go in all directions. Here there are no barriers, no 
defences, to ideas and aspirations. We want none; we 


want no shackles on the mind or the spirit, no rigid pat- 
terns of thought, no iron conformity. 

Words Are Not Deeds 
This is not the time for superficial solutions and endless 
elocution, for frantic boast and foolish word. For words 
are not deeds and there are no cheap and painless solu- 
tions to war, hunger, ignorance, fear, and to the new 
imperialism of Soviet Russia. . . . Words calculated to 
catch everyone may catch no one. 

Patience And Humility 

What America needs and the world wants is not bombast, 
abuse and double talk, but a sober message of firm faith 
and confidence. St. Francis said : “Where there is pa- 
tience and humility there is neither anger nor worry.” 



Adlai E. Stevenson , as a baby, sits on the lap of his grand- 
father Adlai Stevenson I, who ran unsuccessfully for the 
vice presidency on a ticket with William Jennings Bryant, 
but was elected vice president with Grover Cleveland in 
1893 . 


Stevenson was approximately three years old when he 
posed for this picture with his father , Louis Green Steven- 
son, and his sister, Elizabeth, now Mrs. Ernest Ives, at 
the family s summer home in Charlevoix , Michigan. 



Democratic National Convention 
Chicago , July 26 , 1952 

Highest Office 

I have not sought the honor you have done me. I could 
not seek it because I aspired to another office, which was 
the full measure of my ambition. One does not treat the 
highest office within the gift of the people of Illinois as an 
alternative or as a consolation prize. 

I would not seek your nomination for the Presidency be- 
cause the burdens of that office stagger the imagination. 
Its potential for good or evil now and in the years of our 
lives smothers exultation and converts vanity to prayer. 

Let’s Talk Sense 
The ordeal of the twentieth century — the bloodiest, most 
turbulent era of the Christian age — is far from over. 


Sacrifice, patience, understanding and implacable purpose 
may be our lot for years to come. Let's face it. Let's talk 
sense to the American people. Let's tell them the truth, 
that there are no gains without pains, that we are now on 
the eve of great decisions, not easy decisions. 

Illinois State Fair 
Springfield , Illinois , August 14, 1952 
Centralization of Power 
We talk about and deplore incessantly the increasing cen- 
tralization of power over our lives in Washington. But that 
tidal drift toward the capital will go on and on unless 
those necessary functions of government which don't have 
to be performed in Washington are performed, and prop- 
erly performed, at the state or local level. 

Essence of Government 
It is easy enough to have bright ideas about the art of 



Governor Stevenson is met by his three sons on re- 
turn to Chicago from Washington in March 1952 
From left: Adlai , Jr., Borden , Stevenson , and John 


Stevenson shortly after graduation from the North 
western University Law School in 1926. 





civil government in the abstract; but you never really 
can understand government until you are confronted with 
the concrete pressures and the day-to-day operating re- 
sponsibilities. The essence of republican government is not 
command. It is consent. 

American Legion Convention 
New York City , August 27, 1952 

Meaning of Patriotism 
What do we mean by patriotism in the context of our 
times? I venture to suggest that what we mean is a sense 
of national responsibility which will enable America to 
remain master of her power — to walk with it in serenity 
and wisdom, with self-respect and the respect of all man- 
kind; a patriotism that puts country ahead of self; a 
patriotism which is not short, frenzied outbursts of 


emotion, but the tranquil and steady dedication of a life- 
time. The dedication of a lifetime - these are words that 
are easy to utter, but this is a mighty assignment. For it 
is often easier to fight for principles than to live up to 
them. 

Free Enterprise for the Mind 
The vigor of our political life, our capacity for change, 
our cultural, scientific, and industrial achievements, all 
derive from free inquiry, from the free mind — from the 
imagination, resourcefulness, and daring of men who are 
not afraid of new ideas. Most all of us favor free enter- 
prise for business. Let us also favor free enterprise for the 
mind. For, in the last analysis, we would fight to the death 
to protect it. 

Climate of Fear 
The tragedy of our day is the climate of fear in which we 


Asking “How Do You Stop 
This?” but smiling in high good 
humor as several states gave 
him a six-minute ovation , Gov- 
ernor Adlai Stevenson of Illi- 
nois makes a gesture from the 
rostrum of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention , 1952 in Chi- 
cago. Many adherents were 
frying to place his name in the 
running for President , hut at 
the time the governor turned 
thumbs down. 


Adlai Stevenson holds up the 
hand of Senator John Spark- 
man, of Alabama, at the 1952 
Democratic National Conven- 
tion after they were named 
candidates as president and 
vice president respectively . 




live, and fear breeds repression. Too often sinister threats 
to the Bill of Rights, to freedom of the mind, are con- 
cealed under the patriotic cloak of anti-communism. 

Love Not Fear 

Men who have offered their lives for their country know 
that patriotism is not the fear of something; it is the love 
of something. 

New York State Democratic Convention 
New York City , August 28 , 1952 

Fight for Rights 
The fight for equal rights must go on every day in our 
own souls and consciences, in our schools and our churches 
and our homes, in our factories and our offices — as well 
as in our city councils, our state legislatures, and our na- 
tional Congress. In this discussion, of all discussions, let 


us not be self-righteous. Let us work for results, not just 
empty political advantage. We are dealing here with 
fundamental human rights, not just votes. 

State Committee of the Liberal Party 
New York City, August 28, 1952 

Heart of Liberalism 
For it seems to me that an authentic humility, an aware- 
ness of the complexity of men's choices, a tolerance for 
diverse opinions, and a recognition for brave experimenta- 
tion are the heart of any liberal faith. 

Federal Responsibility 

The Federal Government has a direct responsibility to 
maintain this progress by helping to secure equal rights 
for all of our people. 



President Harry S. Truman 
jauntily presents Adlai Steven- 
son to delegates following 
Stevenson s nomination as the 
1952 presidential candidate. 



The Democratic nominee 
bares a worn sole to his 
Labor Day rally audience in 
Flint, Michigan. During the 
previous 12 hours the candi- 
date had visited five Mich- 
igan cities. 



Labor Day Rally 
Detroit , September 2, 1952 
The American Theme 
Human decency is the theme of our history and the spirit 
of our religion. We must never cease trying to write its 
guarantees not just into our laws, but into the hearts and 
the minds of men. 

Equal Employment 
Unions which are given powers by Government, should 
be open to all on equal terms. 

Hamtramck , Michigan , September 1, 1952 
Right of Self-Determination 
. . . the future freedom of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Eastern Germany, and the other peoples who have 
fallen under Soviet rule depends on the outcome of the 
vast worldwide struggle in which we are engaged. Not 


in the ashes of another world war; only in the atmos- 
phere of a peacful world can the reaffirmation of the right 
of self-determination have any meaning, or can the en- 
slaved nations be free and independent again. 

Never Fear to Negotiate 
I tell you now that I will never fear to negotiate in good 
faith with the Soviet Union, for to close the door to the 
conference room is to open a door to war. Man's tragedy 
has all too often been that he has grown weary in the 
search for an honorable alternative to war, and, in desper- 
ate impatience, has turned to violence. 

Colorado Volunteers for Stevenson Dinner 
Denver , September 5, 1952 
Use of Words 

Man does not live by words alone, despite the fact that 
sometimes he has to eat them. 


President Eisenhower and Adlai 
Stevenson match smiles with 
their handshake in February 
1953 as winner and loser get 
together at the White House. 


Stevenson and Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt get together for a 
moment of serious conversation 
when both apfteared at a 1953 
rally of Democrats in Phila- 
delphia. 





Portland Journal Luncheon for Oregon Newspapermen 

Portland , September 8 , 1952 

The One-Party Press 

1 have been well impressed by the fair treatment ac- 
corded me by most newspapers, including most of those 
aligned editorially with the opposition. I am convinced 
that nearly all publishers are doing their honest best, ac- 
cording to their lights — even if I must confess that some- 
times their lights seem to me a little dim. 

Press in Chicago 
In short, it seems to me that facts, truth, should be just 
as sacred in the editorial column as the news column. And, 
as I have said, happily most papers, but by no means all, 
do struggle with sincerity for accuracy in the news. Com- 
ing from Chicago, of course, I am not unfamiliar with the 
phenomenon of an editorial in every news column! 


Seattle , September 8, 1952 
Saving Natural Resources 
Soil and water, fish and wildlife, forests and grasslands, 
minerals and waterpower — they are all related to one 
another in nature’s order and we cannot separate the 
problems of one from those of all the others. Our ap- 
proach must be unified on a wide front by integrated 
plans, by co-operative effort. 

San Francisco , September 9, 1952 
Peaceful Co-Existence 
Co-existence is not a form of passive acceptance of things 
as they are. It is waging the contest between freedom and 
tyranny by peaceful means. It will involve negotiation and 
adjustment — compromise but not appeasement — and I 
will never shrink from these if they would advance the 
world toward a secure peace. 


French General Gonzales de Linares , Commander 
in Chief in North Viet Nam , Stevenson , and Colo- 
nel Nemo , watch a rice distribution in Indochina- 
Tonkin. 


Adlai Stevenson tells President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles about his re- 
cent seven-month trip around the world in a meet- 
ing October 1953 , in the president’s office. 


During a world-wide trip in 1953 , Stevenson reviews the steel 
helmeted Korean Army honor guard which greeted him at the 
airport. 




Pace of History 

A wise man does not try to hurry history. 

Land Reform and Asia 
Land reform is, of course, fundamental to the problem of 
Asia. 

Town Hall Luncheon 
Los Angeles , September 11, 1952 
Most Dangerous Candidate 

If he purported to know the right answer to everything, 
he would be either a knave or a fool. If he even had an 
answer to everything, he would probably be just a fool. 
If he had no emphatic views at all, he would probably be 
just as unworthy, and if he were evasive, he would prob- 
ably be either cunning or a political coward, of which we 
have altogether too many. And, finally, if he should arrive 


at election time with almost everybody satisfied, then you 
should, by all means, vote against him as the most dan- 
gerous charlatan of them all. 

Los Angeles, September 11, 1952 
The New Era 

The new technological era toward which we are moving 
will make ever-growing drains upon our resources. If we 
are to maintain our growth we must prepare for the fu- 
ture prosperity of our nation and we must make those 
preparations today while there is still time — not twenty 
years from now when it may be too late. 

Adequate Care 

Our children will have a vastly increased life expectancy. 
To attain this goal we shall need more medical research, 
more hospitals, more public-health agencies, more medi- 


Senator John F. Kennedy 
places the name of Adlai 
Stevenson before 1956 Dem- 
ocratic National Convention 
for the presidential nomina- 
tion. Mention of Stevenson* s 
name touched off a huge 
demonstration by delegates. 


Stevenson in quest of sup- 
port in his drive to obtain 
Democratic presidential nom- 
ination , pauses in doorway 
with former President Tru- 
man. Trumans 1956 attitude 
was thumbs down on Steven- 
son as he sought to make 
New York’s Averell Harri- 
man the nominee. Steven- 
son’s subsequent victory left 
Truman with only a trace of 
the power he once wielded 
in the party. 





cal schools, more doctors and nurses — and some system 
of protection against the economic disasters of severe ill- 
ness and accident, so that adequate medical care will be 
available for all. 

Battle for Opportunities 
We can never stop in the battle against racial and religious 
bigotry, discrimination and fear. We must ensure equal 
opportunities of employment for citizens of all colors and 
creeds. 

Fear of Ourselves 

And then there is the fear of ourselves. I submit to you, 
it is not a real fear. The real fears of war, of depression, of 
communism, have stirred up a fantasy of fear in which 
those who live by the fear of others have had a field day. 


Albuquerque , September 12, 1952 
Fighting Communism 

We must recognize that the fight against communism in 
our own country achieves its purpose only to the extent 
that it strengthens and does not weaken democracy. 

Hartford , Connecticut, September 18, 1952 

Atomic Power 

And we will never be able to release the power of the 
atom to build unless we are able to restrain its power to 
destroy. 

Never Close Our Minds 
We must never close our minds or freeze our positions. 
We must strive constantly to break the deadlock in our 
atomic discussions. 



Democratic standard bear- 
ers for 1956 , Senator Estes 
Kefatwer of Tennessee and 
Adlai Stevenson clasp hands 
as they come before the con- 
vention. 


From a schoolyard mail, 
outstretched hands reach 
down to greet Adlai Steven- 
son , the nominee. 




Richmond, Virginia, September 20, 1952 
Racial and Religious Amity 
But I do not attempt to justify the unjustifiable, whether 
it is anti-Negroism in one place, anti-Semitism in another 
— or for that matter, anti-Southernism in many places. 
And neither can I justify self-righteousness anywhere. Let 
none of us be smug on this score, for nowhere in the na- 
tion have we come to that state of harmonious amity be- 
tween racial and religious groups to which we aspire. 

Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
New York City, September 22, 1952 
Labor In A Democracy 
One of the most significant developments in our national 
life is that the American labor movement is today much 
more than an instrument of collective bargaining. It has 
become a vital agency of a working democracy. 


Understand Labor 
To remember the loneliness, the fear and the insecurity 
of men who once had to walk alone in huge factories be- 
side huge machines, to realize that labor unions have 
meant new dignity and pride to millions of our country- 
men, human companionship on the job, and music in the 
home, to be able to see what larger pay checks mean, not 
to a man as an employe, but as a husband, and as a 
father — to know these things is to understand what 
American labor means. 

Indiarm State Fair Grounds 
Indianapolis, September 26, 1952 

Rights of States 

I have never believed in states’ rights when they are used 
as a cover for states’ wrongs. But I firmly believe in states’ 



Stevenson and the late Dr. Albert Schweitzer during a three-day visit in 1957 with the 
world-famous philosopher , then 83, at his hospital in Lamberene, then French 
Equatorial Africa. Stevenson visited Schweitzer while on a nearly three-month tour 
of Europe and Africa. 


rights when the states assume the responsibilities they 
ought to. 

Chicago , September 29, J952 
Candidate's Finances 

I have long felt that candidates for high office should make 
a full disclosure of their personal finances so that there can 
be no misgivings about their connections and independ- 
ence. 

Future of Mankind 

Much of mankind is changing its entire outlook upon the 
world; whatever was, is cast out; whatever is, is ques- 
tioned. Mankind and its hundreds of millions is on the 
march, toward what goal and with what destruction on 
the way no man can foretell. 


Columbus , Ohio , October 3, 1952 
Aid to Education 
We hear those who would push aside Federal action with 
the usual cries of “socialism” and “regimentation.” But 
there has been Federal help for education ever since 1785, 
when the Government set aside one section in every new 
township for school support, and we are no closer to 
Federal control of our schools than we were then. 

Freedom and Security 
We have proven that a free society is strong enough to 
take care of its own without losing its freedom. We know 
now that freedom and security are indivisible and that 
any society which chooses one loses both. 

Ypsilanti , Michigan , October 7, 1952 
Republican Friends 
You might think I was against Republicans the way I talk. 





The fact of the matter is I am really not. Some of my best 
friends are Republicans. And I would trust them with 
anything I’ve got — I would trust some of my Republi- 
can friends with anything, except public office. 

Detroit, October 7 , 1952 
I Plead Guilty 

I hear it said, now and then, that I am talking over the 
heads of the people. Well, if it is a mistake to appeal to 
intelligence and reason, instead of emotion and prejudice, 
then I plead guilty to the charge. 

Spirit of President Roosevelt 
President Roosevelt brought to us a new spirit, a new 
hope. The Government acted swiftly and decisively to 
give the farmer a market, to give the worker a job, to give 
the unemployed a means of saving their self-respect, to 


give youth opportunity and hope. America's faith in itself 
was restored. 

Safe to Be Unpopular 
Let us never forget that tension breeds fear; fear, repres- 
sion; and repression, injustice and tyranny. Our police 
work is aimed at a conspiracy, and not at ideas or opin- 
ion. Our country was built on unpopular ideas, on un- 
orthodox opinions. My definition of a free society is a 
society where it is safe to be unpopular. 

Madison , Wisconsin , October 8, 1952 
The Accusers 

Disturbing things have taken place in our own land. The 
pillorying of the innocent has caused the wise to stammer 
and the timid to retreat. I would shudder for this coun- 
try if I thought that we too must surrender to the sinister 


Senator John F. Kennedy and 
Stevenson emerge following the 
Illinois governor s call on. the 
1960 Democratic presidential 
nominee. 


Adlai Stevenson was the first of 
the aspirants for the 1960 presi- 
dential nomination to visit the 
convention floor in Los Angeles. 
His apfiearance completely dis- 
rupted convention business for 
20 minutes. 






figure of the Inquisition, of the great accuser. I hope that 
the time will never come in America when charges are 
taken as the equivalent of facts, when suspicions are 
confused with certainties, and when the voice of the ac- 
cuser stills every other voice in the land. 

St. Louis , October 9, 1952 
Key to the West 
St. Louis stands at the keystone of our continental arch. 
Here the rivers and roads and railroads from the east 
joined the great north-south highway, the Mississippi. 
Here, too, people came from all over the United States 
to begin the great adventure of going west. 

Lack of Prosperity 
How can we talk about prosperity to the sick who can- 
not afford proper medical care, to the mentally ill for 


whom there is no room in our overcrowded institutions? 
How can we talk about prosperity to the hundreds of 
thousands who can find no decent place to live at prices 
they can afford? And how can we talk prosperity to a 
sharecropper living on worn-out land, or to city dwellers 
packed six to a room in an unlit tenement with a 
garbage-strewn alley for their children’s playground? 

Role of Government 
We take our stand upon the fundamental principle that 
the role of government is, to sum up, just this: To remove 
the roadblocks put in the way of the people by nature 
and by greedy men; to release the energies of the people, 
so that free men may work the miracles of the future as 
they have worked the miracles of the past. 

Our Greatness 

Let us remember that our bigness springs from our fields, 
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forests, mines, and factories; but our greatness springs 
from the charters of our freedoms, and from countless 
men and women who believed, and believing, wrought. 

New Orleans, October 10, 1952 
Obligation of Trade 
It is not possible for this nation to be at once politically 
internationalist and economically isolationist. 

Salt Lake City, October 14, 1952 
This American Idea 
What is this “American idea” which we so justly venerate? 
I suggest that the heart of it is the simple but challenging 
statement that no government may interfere with our 
conscience, may tell us what to think. All our freedoms, 
all our dynamic unleashed energies, stem from this. 


Faith in Liberity 
Our basic faith in liberty of conscience has an ancient 
ancestry. We can trace it back through Christian Europe, 
and through pagan Rome, back to the Old Testament 
prophets. It is by no means exclusive with us. It is in 
fact our bond of unity with all free men. 

Los Angeles, October 16, 1952 
Party Label 

Politics must end at the water’s edge. For it is not as 
Democrats or Republicans that we live in the world and 
meet the tests of history; it is as Americans and as free 
men and women. 

United Nations 

It cannot be expected that nations which have spent 
thousands of years living aggressively apart will learn now 



P resident Kennedy and Ambassador Stevenson walk together to a dinner 
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in a moment the art of living harmoniously together. We 
know that the United Nations will succeed, for all of the 
peoples of all of the nations know that it must succeed. 

New York City , October 21, 1952 
Peace is a Goal 

For peace cannot be won as a war is won. Peace in the 
world, like good government at home, is a goal we ap- 
proach but never finally or perfectly attain. Peace, like 
religion and the good life, is the task of each new day; 
it must be worked at in little things and in big things so 
long as breath we draw. 

United Nations Day 
Springfield, Illinois, October 24, 1952 
The Law of Life 
Progress is what happens when impossibility yields to 


necessity. And it is an article of the democratic faith that 
progress is a basic law of life. 

Dawn of Conscience 

I profoundly believe that there is on this horizon, as yet 
only dimly perceived, a new dawn of conscience. In that 
purer light, people will come to see themselves in each 
other, which is to say they will make themselves known 
to one another by their similarities rather than by their 
differences. 

World Law 

We believe the answer to world war can only be world 
law. 

New York City, October 28, 1952 

Offer of Leadership 
We have learned that to act with enthusiasm and faith 








U.N. Ambassador Stevenson places a wreath at the grave of the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy in Arlington National Cemetery on behalf of the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Memorial Foundation in 1963. Behind Stevenson, third from left, 
is Rep. James Roosevelt, son of the late First Lady. 




Harrisburg , Pennsylvania , September 13, 1956 

America Wants 

I think America wants to be called on to build the school- 
rooms and train the teachers our children so desperately 
need. 

I think America wants to be called to clear away the 
slums and bring basic decency to millions of American 
families. 

I think America wants to attack relentlessly the vast realm 
of human pain, and lift from those hit by serious accident 
or illness at least the added burden of grinding debt. 

I think America wants to give to the lives of people 
when they grow old the dignity and meaning they yearn 
for and deserve. 

Milwaukee , Wisconsin, September 28, 1956 
What is an American 
It’s an unresolved responsibility, a responsibility to make 
this country a sounding board for new ideas, a welcomer 
of everything free and hopeful, a generous nation, the 
eternal home of liberty, and the temple of truth — a 
responsibility, in short, to make America what we started 
out to be — and what the whole free world expects us to 
be. ^ 


October I, 1956 
Leadership and Education 
I know that the nation which can afford the best auto- 
mobiles, the brightest television sets, and the biggest air- 
craft carriers in the world can also afford the best schools. 
The need is for leadership — leadership which is inter- 
ested, determined and imaginative; leadership which cares 
about our children; leadership which cares about the kind 
of world they will build; leadership which understands 
that, in the end, all human achievement begins and ends 
with people. 

Teaneck , New Jersey, October 2, 1956 
The Mushroom Cloud 
War holds no more promise for men of ill will than for 
men of good will. The mushroom cloud is impartial, fall- 
ing on just and unjust alike. 

Pittsburgh, October 3, 1956 
The New America 
Our hope is to build a society — a New America — where 
the ideals we .inherited from our forefathers will find a 
new fulfillment in a land of freedom and justice; where 
our ‘abundance will serve, not just a few — not just what 
Hamilton called the "rich and well-born,” but all of us. 

New York City , October 4, 1956 
Bill of Rights 

The Bill of Rights is the moral spine of our nation. 

Yale University, October 5, 1956 
Price of Victory 
But the perception that you can pay too great a price for 
victory — that the means you use may destroy the princi- 
ples you think you cherish — is fundamental to Demo- 
cratic responsibility. 

Task of the Young 
To you the young among us, I say that your generation 
confronts a baffling and difficult world. Your problems 
are not those of my generation. Your task is infinitely more 


difficult. It is not just to find a job for yourself — it is to 
save a world, a world in revolution. Your task is not to 
recover a faith, but to give that faith reality. 

Chicago, October 15, 1956 
Peace, A Necessity 
In this nuclear age peace is no longer merely a visionary 
ideal, it has become an urgent and practical necessity. 

Youngstown, Ohio, October 18, 1956 
The Draft, A Failure 

The draft means a tremendous turnover in our military 
personnel, and a resultant high proportion of inexperienced 
personnel. There is ample evidence that this inexperienced 
personnel is not meeting today’s needs. 

Cincinnati, October 19, 1956 
Spring of Democracy 
Some things must be kept private, but a democratic gov- 
ernment must never forget that it is no wiser and no 
stronger than the people whose servant it is. The sources 
of information are the springs from which democracy 
drinks. 


New York City, October 24, 1956 

Second Revolution 
... we will accomplish a second industrial revolution 
which will add for more to the productive power of the 
world than the original industrial revolution. And let us 
not deceive ourselves: just as an era of scarcity created 
one set of values and institutions, so an era of abundance 
will create new values and new institutions. 

October 29, 1956 
Financing “New America” 

If tax rates are kept at present levels, federal tax revenues 
should increase from their present level of over $70 bil- 
lion to $100-110 billion by 1965-66. This increase of 
$30-40 billions in federal taxes would be three to 
four times what is needed to finance the national invest- 
ments that I have proposed. 

Promise of Our Economy 
Prophets of doom and gloom ridicule our ideas for a 
better America and say that we could not balance the 
budget, cut taxes, and increase expenditures, too. But if 
we look at the picture as a whole, in the light of our 
expanding economy, we should be able to do just that. 

Chicago , November 3, 1956 

The Draft is Undemocratic 
... I have proposed that in order to strengthen our armed 
forces we investigate better methods of recruiting and 
retraining the skilled manpower we need in our aimed 
forces. The draft is undemocratic, it takes only one bov 
out of eight; it is expensive and it is inefficient because of 
the rapid turnover. 

The Seamless Web 
The new national conservation policy must acknowledge 
the rule that Nature herself provides: the organic unity 
of the seamless web of land, water, minerals, energy. These 
are not separate problems to be treated piecemeal, but 
part of one great problem, one great opportunity, that 
must be treated with comprehensive insight. 


Adlai E. Stevenson is shown outside the U.S. 
Embassy in London, July 14, 1965, just minutes 
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. . . and time proved him right 


We lived in the shadow of greatness, a greatness which 
somehow seemed to bring to each of us a special feeling, 
a particular kind of pride, a sense of satisfaction, that we 
lived in the world of Adlai Stevenson. 

Otto Kerner 
Governor of Illinois 

He tended toward shyness in the presence of politicians 
and while engaged in the distasteful necessity of grass- 
roots campaigning. It is questionable whether he ever un- 
derstood the inner works of the vote-grubbing, smell-the- 
meat-a-cookin' party regulars; and they certainly never 
understood him. 

Tom Littlewood 
Chicago Sun-Times 


Adlai Stevenson, far from recoiling from it in personal 
distaste, enjoyed politics. He savored with genuine relish 
the infinite variety of the people he met there. . . . The 
long-accepted stereotype of journalist and political scien- 
tists has been that of the patrician moving in ill-concealed 
discomfort among the less favored, and it has been the 
effortless path of least resistance to impose this pattern 
upon facts which, if looked at more closely, fairly 
trumpeted the mistake that was being made. A state 
capital is, in political terms, surely one of the earthiest 
places to be found, particularly in a state like Illinois 
where the central forces are a big-city political machine 
and a host of shrewd and ever-watchful rural county chair- 
men. The Springfield story by itself is a thoroughgoing 
refutation of this myth. 

From the Eulogy by 

Carl McGowan 


Before Lincoln, the distinguished American were trans- 
planted Englishmen. Since Lincoln there has existed the 
idea of a special American type which is excellent and 
admirable and holds the promise of a better human future. 
Adlai Stevenson was a rare, perhaps a late-blooming, 
example of such an American. . . . Shall we see his like 
again? Or was he the last of his noble breed? On this 
question hangs the American future. 

Walter Lippmann 


As the leader of his party in two presidential campaigns 
and as our spokesman at the United Nations in recent 
years, he has won an abiding place in his country's his- 
tory. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 


I count this an irreplaceable loss. I thought and I still 
think Adlai Stevenson was one of our great contemporary 
men. 

Everett M. Dirksen 
United States Senator 

Ambassador Stevenson represented a voice of sanity, of 
compassion, of reason in a troubled and tortured world. 

Walter Reuther, 
President, United 
Auto Workers 

He had the wisdom to seek always to see problems as 
they are seen by others, even though he might himself not 
be able to share their view. 

Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 

The prototype of the intellectual who uses his culture for 
the good of humanity. 

Carlos Sosa Rodriguez 

V ENEZUELAN AMBASSADOR 

He seemed not only to think about them, but also to feel 
about (common problems) as a human being. In all such 
discussions I was repeatedly impressed by his dedication 
to the basic concepts of peace, justice and freedom. 

U Thant 

Secretary General 
United Nations 

Above all, a civilized man, who helped to civilize all who 
came in contact with him. 

Harold Wilson 
Prime Minister 
Of Great Britain 

The suggestion is sometimes made that he had a sort of 
indecisiveness and inability to make up his mind. I sug- 
gest that what he really had was the courage of his doubts. 
It is the opposite of a weakness. It seems to me his great 
strength is exactly that. 

Archibald MacLeish 
Poet 

He was a great man whose intellect and knowledge of 
international affairs as well as humor made him loved and 
respected the world over. 

Diosdado Macapagal 
Philippine President 

At crucial times he gave beautiful and constant expres- 
sion to the mightiest customs of the democratic society. 

Abba Eban 

Israel Deputy Premier 



President Johnson sits with hecid bowed and Mrs. Johnson kneels during prayer for Adlai 
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covered casket rests at the “ Great Crossing" in Washington National Cathedral. 






His exemplary public life was one of devotion to the high- 
est causes — liberty, justice and human brotherhood. 

Gustavo Diaz Ordaz 
Mexican President 


It was his style to evoke a kind of Chekovian gentle 
poignancy, which never sold prime time on television or 
won the big election, while others mined the rich emo- 
tional lode of soap opera — the heart-rending television 
appeals, complete with the family dog — and the heady 
excitement of great crusades against dire national enemies, 
real or imaginary. 

William F. Woo 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Abroad he came to represent that aspect of his country 
which most sustains foreign confidence in the fundamental 
virtue of its intentions even when its actions seem wrong. 
Through all the placid confidence of the Eisenhower era, 
and the clumsy crusades of Mr. Dulles, he reminded the 
world that there was another America — sensitive, self- 
critical, thoughtful, and visionary. . . . He came to rep- 
resent for many the conscience of his country. 

The London Times 


Adlai Stevenson was an American whom America shared 
with the world. For millions of people he represented 
what America ought to be — its intellect, its culture and 
wit, its wisdom, and its grace under the terrible pressure 
of duty. For his own nation’s intellectual youth he was 
the knight, sans peur, sans reproche, who rode into na- 
tional political battle with a hole in his shoe, a jest on his 
tongue, and, always, too few votes in his pocket. 

Toronto Daily Star 


His deepest feelings as he has always revealed them in 
numerous speeches about Abraham Lincoln and other 
historic figures who have left their footprints on the sand 
of American history, were conveyed in his insistence upon 
the oneness of humanity. 

John H. Sengstacke 
Chicago Defender 


The tragedy of Adlai Stevenson, however, is not that the 
United States has lost an ambassador at the United Na- 
tions, but that the Western world has lost another of its 
few eloquent men. Language is power, and in the last 
few years the West has lost most of the men who could 
define its purposes — Churchill and Gaitskell in Britain, 
Kennedy in the United States, Hammarskjold at the 
United Nations, Nehru in India. 

James Reston 


First there was Virginia with Jefferson, Madison, and 
Mason, then Massachusetts with Emerson and Thoreau, 
followed by Illinois with Lincoln, Sandburg, and Steven- 
son, our Renaissance men. They were our men of words, 
and this is precisely the imperishable contribution of 
Adlai Stevenson to what Sandburg has called The Ameri- 
can Dream. Stevenson won no battles nor does his name 
bear identity with any legislation. But Stevenson reminded 
us that the machine is not supreme, that the human story 
remains the same today as it was a thousand years ago, 
and as it will be a thousand years hence; indeed that the 
human story remains one of the relationship of one to the 
other, that it rests only in the human spirit. 

Harry Golden 

Mr. Stevenson’s contribution and services to this nation 
and his distinguished record in the field of foreign rela- 
tions in our quest for peace will be long remembered . . . 

Harry S. Truman 


I think it’s been a matter of great confidence to this coun- 
try, a great compliment to this man, that the people in 
this nation are closer to the people in other nations today 
because Adlai Stevenson spoke for the United States these 
five years at the U.N. 

Willard Wirtz 

Secretary of Labor 

President Kennedy leaned heavily on him for guidance, 
judgment, and performance. . . . 

Robert F. Kennedy 

United States Senator 

When Mr. Stevenson died he was wrestling in his mind 
with the problem of how and just when to resign from 
his United Nations post, a job he’d never really wanted, 
but had agreed to take at the request of President John 
F. Kennedy. The job he’d really wanted was Secretary 
of State. One reason Mr. Kennedy did not give him the 
secretaryship was that Mr. Stevenson’s fame and prestige 
was about as great as that of Mr. Kennedy himself. But 
he took the job and became the most trusted and believ- 
able UN representative we have ever had, at least in the 
feeling of other nations’ representatives. 

Eric Sevareid 

I was privileged to know him as the most loving devoted 
father a son could have. My brothers and I share a loss 
and bear a grief which is beyond measure. 

Adlia E. Stevenson III 

Even when dissent from cold war hysteria was being 
widely equated with treason, he declined to abandon the 
compassionate rationality he stood for. And time proved 
him right. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 



An honor guard from the military services stands 
watch at the flag-draped casket of Adlai E. 
Stevenson in the Bethlehem Chapel at the Wash- 
ington National Cathedral. 







